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first two lines, for example, can often be answered by the con-
cluding couplet:

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion's paws,
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood.

Yet do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong
My love shall in my verse ever live young (xix).

What is your substance? Whereof are you made,
That millions of strange shadows on you tend?

In all external grace you have some part,

But you like none, none you, for constant heart (liii).

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.

So, till the judgment that yourself arise,
You live in this, and dwell in lovers* eyes (Iv).

Even more frequently the last line is no more than a logical
conclusion to the first line of the sonnet, as in

How heavy do I journey on my way,
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind (1).
Tired with all these, for restful death I cry,
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone (Ixvi).
No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change,
I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee (cxxiii).

The later sonnets of Keats have a similar unity and integrity
of structure and of purpose. In them, too, the first two lines
may be answered by the last two lines:

Standing aloof in giant ignorance,
Of thee I hear and of the Cyclades,

Such seeing hadst thou, as it once befel

To Dian, Queen of Earth, and Heaven, and Hell (To Homer).